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DANIEL’S ‘SONNETS TO DELIA.’ 


A very charming little book is the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching’s ‘Selection from the Poetry 
of Samuel Daniel and Michael Drayton,’ 
which has recently issued from the publishing 
office of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. It also 
fills a decided void, as no collection of the 
choicer ms of these writers has ever yet 
appeared in a popular and inexpensive form. 
Although, as Mr. Beeching points out in his 
careful and sympathetic “ Introduction,” the 
association of these two poets is, in the 
circumstances of which he gives an explana- 
tion, fortuitous, it is justified by the close 
inter-relation which exists between the pro- 
ductions of their respective muses. 
aoe the lover of Elizabethan literature 
these two contemporary poets 

ints of This 


possess many | I 
has certainly | Let them sigh for their own, and moan my wrongs. 


In the “ Introduction” it is stated that very 
great pains have been — to make the text 
as accurate as possible. [t would perhaps have 
been better if the editions which were em- 

loyed in the compilation of the work had 

en specified. The absence of this informa- 
tion renders the critical examination of the 
poems a more difficult task. 

The first section of the work consists of 


the ‘Sonnets to Delia,’ and in these ms it 
is well known that Daniel employed the file 
to a perhaps unnecessary extent. The first 


edition of the‘ Sonnets’ was published in 1592, 
under the title of ‘ Delia,’ and it is an exceed- 
ingly scarce book. Mr. Hazlittseemed to know 
of two copies only, one of which was in the 
Malone Collection, and the other in that 
of the late Mr. F. Ouvry. After Mr. Ouvry’s 
death this copy, which realized 65/. at his 
sale, came into the possession of Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, and is now in the Rowfant Library. 
Other copies doubtless exist, and I have two 
in my own possession, one of which, though 
imperfect at the end, has a complete copy of 
the ‘Sonnets.’ The other copy is perfect, but 
slightly smaller. But, though a rare book, 
it is not inaccessible, as the late Mr. Payne 
Collier issued some years ago a_ type-set 
facsimile, of which a copy can occasionally 
be picked up for a few shillings. On com- 
ring the original ‘Sonnets’ with those in 
Mr. Beeching’s selection, one is struck with 
the numerous discrepancies between the first 
and last editions. I propose to give some 
examples, in order to enable the reader to 
judge whether these alterations are always 
for the better. I will begin with a few 
verbal changes and conclude with an entire 
sonnet. 
In Daniel’s No. iii., which answers to the 
second sounet in Mr. Beeching’s selection, 
the first four lines run as under :— 
If so it hap this of-spring of my care, 
These fatall Antheames, sad and mornefull Songes : 
Come to their view, who like afflicted are ; 
Let them yet sigh their owne, and mone my wrongs. 
Mr. Beeching gives :— 

If so it hap this offspring of my care, 
These fatal anthems, lamentable songs, 
Come to their view who like afflicted are, 


n the case with myself, and several years|To my ear the last line runs far more 
ago I was fortunate in securing copies of | smoothly in the original. 


many of the earlier editions of their works. 
When Mr. Beeching’s little book came into 
my hands it was natural to turn to these 
for purposes of comparison, and I must 
confess that in some cases I was disa 
at finding that he had not followed what I 
must consider is the oldest and purest text. 


. 
pointed Of her milde 


| 


Next, the last four lines in No. iv., which 
is Mr. Beeching’s third sonnet, ran originally 
thus :— 

; humble accents craue the Olyue bow, 

ittie and relenting will. 
These nee vse, t’ unburthen mine owne hart ; 
My loue affects no fame, nor steemes of art. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Beeching’s version is :— 
My humble accents bear the olive bough 
Of intercession, but to move her will. 

These lines 1 use to unburden mine own heart ; 

My love affects no fame, nor steams of art. 

The expression “steams of art” is so bizarre 
in this connexion that one is almost inclined 
to suspect a misprint. Daniel is fond of the 
word “steeme” (for “esteem”) in the sense 
of “favourably consider,” as will be seen 
further on. 

The last four lines of the beautiful sonnet 
“Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning 
dew ” (No. xlii.), run thus in the original :— 
When tyme hath made a pasport for thy feares, 
Dated in age the Kalends of our death. 

But ah no more, thys hath beene often tolde, 
And women grieue to thinke they must be old. 
Mr. Beeching’s twenty-fourth sonnet ends :— 
And that in beauty’s lease expired appears 
The date of age, the calends of our death ;— 

But ah! no more ; this must not be foretold : 

For women grieve to think they must be old. 

It would consume too much space to 
enumerate all the verbal discrepancies that 
occur in the two versions ; but one passage 
curiously illustrates Mr. Beeching’s conten- 
tion that “the poet seems to have had no 
love affair of his own to draw upon in the 
sonnets.” The last two lines of Sonnet xxxiii. 
and the first two of xxxiv., which, as is often 
the case, continues the idea of the preceding 
one, are :— 

Thou maist repent, that thou hast scorn’d my teares, 
When Winter snowes vppon thy golden heares 
When Winter snowes vpon thy golden heares, 
And frost of age hath nipt thy flowers neere. 
Mr. Beeching (apart from the substitution of 
“beauties ” for “ flowers ”) follows these lines 
closely, with one remarkable exception. The 
colour of the lady’s hair has changed from 
golden to sable! This certainly looks as if 
elia were an imaginary personage, and the 
sonnets merely experiments in amatory 
verse. 

I will now venture to give the sonnet 
(No. xxxi.) in which the poet again uses his 
favourite word :— 

Looke Delia how wee steeme the half-blowne 

ose, 
The image of thy blush and Summers honor : 
Whilst in her tender greene she doth inclose 
That pure sweete beautie, Time bestowes vppon her. 

No sooner spreades her glorie in the ayre, 

But straight her ful-blowne pride is in declyning ; 
She then is scorn’d that late adorn’d the fayre : 
So clowdes thy beautie, after fayrest shining. 

No Aprill can reuiue thy withred flowers, 

Whose blooming grace adornes thy glorie now : 
Swift speedy Time, feathred with flying howers, 
Dissolues the beautie of the fairest brow. 

O let not then such riches waste in vaine ; 

But loue whilst that thou maist be lou’d againe. 


Mr. Beeching’s version of this sonnet runs as 
follows :— 

Look, Delia, how we esteem the half-blown rose 
The image of thy blush, and summer's honour ! 
Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty Time bestows upon her. 

No sooner spreads her glory in the air 
But strait her wide-blown pomp comes to decline ; 
She then is scorn’d that late adorned the fair ; 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine. 

No April can revive thy withered flowers 
Whose epringing grace adorns thy glory now ; 
Swift, speedy Time, feathered with flying hours, 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain, 
But love now, whilst thou mayest be loved again. 
It is only a question of taste, but lines 6, 8, 
and 14 seem to me much stronger in the 

original than in the modern version. 

I may adduce another instance in support 
of the value of the early editions. At p. 23 
Mr. Beeching gives the fine passage from the 
‘Tragedy of Cleopatra’ which describes the 
death of the Egyptian queen. To line 10 he 
says, in a note, that he has supplied the 
words “ at last,” to fill out the metre and the 
sense. But in the edition of 1599 these words 
are printed in the text, as well as the phrase 
“imperfection’s smoke” — regarding which 
Mr. Beeching has also a note—which occurs 
not at the end of the play, but in the choral 
lyric which concludes the first act. 

I could have wished that Mr. Beeching had 
been able to find room for the beautiful 
stanza from ‘The Complaint of Rosamond’ 
beginning, 

Ah beauty Siren, fair enchanting good, 

Sweet silent rhetoric of persuading eyes ; 
but, taken as a whole, the selection is an 
admirable one, and, garnered with the taste 
which one would expect from a poet of 
Mr. Beeching’s reputation, will, 1 trust, 
induce many a reader to turn to the pages of 
this delightful volume. The notes are to 
the point and not too voluminous.* For the 
difficult line which forms the subject of the 
first note I would substitute, with diffidence : 

Pant in floods till the shore cry to the air. 
The expression “ paint,” in Drayton’s ‘ Idea.’ 
Sonnet xlv., does not seem to me to be strictly 
analogous. In that sonnet it is the Muses who 
weep around the poet’s chair, whilst he paints 
his passion in ol designs. The word here is 
used figuratively, though in its natural sense, 


* There is a slight remit in the note to p. 55. 
Mr. Beeching says ‘An Ode’ was first published 
in Daniel’s volume of 1594 at the end of the sonnets. 
The correct date, which is given in the note to 
p. 88, is 1592. Mr. Beeching also says that in the 
collected volume of 1623 this ode is printed twice. 
I have gone carefully through that volume, and can 
find it only once, namely, on p. 177. 
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as applied to the arts of design. In Daniel’s 
sonnet, on the other hand, it forms a part 
of the poet’s ecstasy of woe. It is he who 
“draws a weary sigh,” with tears in his eyes 
and sorrow at his heart, while, sitting by the 
waterside, his sobs resound from shore to air. 
But, however this may be, the book as a 
whole is one for a poet to dream over on a 
midsummer day. W. F. Pripeaux. 

Mr. Beeching seems to have often followed the 
edition of 1602. 


‘THE HISTORIE OF BALAK,’ BY WILLIAM 
ATTERSOLL, 1610. 

NAMES are sometimes catching. Many 
years ago I purchased a volume of theology 
only because it bore on the title-page the 
well-known name of William Jaggard. Sufti- 
cient for me was it that I possessed a book 
whick had been printed by one who was 
intimately concerned in the publication of 
Shakespeare’s Folio, 1623. A brief account of 
this volume may not be unacceptable. Its 
title is :— 

“ 4 Continuation of the Exposition of the | Booke 
of Nvmbers, or | The |! Historie of Balak the K. | 
and Balaam the false Prophet. | Or, | An exposition 
vppon the xxij. xxiij. | xxiiij. and xxv. Chapters of 
the | Booke of Nvmbers. | Wherein the Text is 
interpreted, the Method is opened, the Questi- | 
ons are answered, the Doubts are dissolued, the 
Doctrines are | handled, confirmed, and applyed to 
the Conscience of euery one, | for the encrease of our 
Faith, and the bettering of our Obedience. | Written 
by William Attersoll, Minister | of the Word of 
God, at Istield in Sussex. | Micah. 6. 5. | O m 
wople, remember now what Balak King of Moa 

ad deuised, | and what Balaam the sonne of Beor 
answered him, from Sittim vn- | to Gilgal, that ye 
may know the righteousnesse of the Lord. | 
Printed at London by William Iaggard, and are to 
be sold | in Paules Church-yard, 1610.” 

Really very little is known of the author. 
He was educated in Cambridge, taking his 
B.A. in 1582, and M.A. in 1586. With the 
me of the se century he became 
“Minister of the Word of God, at Isfield in 
Sussex,” where he died in May, 1640, having 
discharged his duties in the same place for 
forty years. In the dedication of the volume 


“To The Right Worshipfvll Sir Henry Fan- | 


shaw knight, the Kings Remembrancer in 
his Highnesse Court of Exchequer ”—this 
distinguished man and our author were at 
one time members of the same college—- 
Attersoll refers mysteriously to “ that trouble 
which befell me about the poore liuing that 
now [ enioy.” What the “trouble” was can 
only be conjectured ; but from the sentences 
which immediately follow it might be in- 
ferred that he had, in the beginning of his 


ministry, to contend with a lamentable | 


amount of popular ignorance. Here is one 
of his reflections: “The ignorant man is no 
fitter to iudge of knowledge, then the blinde 
man of colours, or the deafe man of soundes.” 
These words, taken in conjunction with 
the context, seem to indicate distinct per- 
sonal feeling. Attersoll was a_ well-read 
man; and in those cases where I was in a 
position to verify his references, I found 
them accurate. He had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best writers in Patristic and 
classical literature, not to speak of Josephus 
and Calvin, Erasmus and Guicciardini. He 
pays a fine compliment to Livy, whom he 
describes as “the flowre of Roman Hystorio- 
graphers.” 

Referring to Balaam’s method of divination, 
Attersoll points out that it was part of the 
charm to have everything necessary repre- 
sented by an odd number, which 
“is altogether correspondent and answerable to 
the ancient Discipline of the Magitians, who 
described a certaine kind of Heauenly force and 
vertue vnto vneuen numbers, as appeareth by the 
Poet [Virgil]...... 

A mystery Diuine it is, that God 
Delighted is in numbers that are odde.” 

In 1604 Samuel Rowlands put forth one of 
his informing productions, with the startling 
title ‘Looke to it: For, Ile Stabbe ye,’ 
from which I extract the following prefatory 
lines :— 

There is a Humour vs'd of late, 
By eue’ry Rascall swagg’ring mate, 
To giue the Stabbe : Ile Stabbe (sayes hee) 
Him that dares take the wall of me. 
The following confirmatory passage from 
Attersoll is interesting :—- 

“True it is, there are many, who feare neither 
God nor the deuil, who seeme to bec valiant, to 
aduenture their flesh, and to expose themselues to 
desperate dangers in fighting & quarrelling, as the 
manner of sundry Ruffians & Swash-bucklers is, 
who feare not to meet any man in the fielde at any 
| Weapon, and for euery crosse word are ready to 

iue the stab :...... who albeit they walke with long 
| blades by their sides, or long poles on their neckes, 
|and iet vp and downe as Lae of the earth, ready 
| alwaies to lay the hand vppon the dagger, and to 
picke a quarrell at euery word, yet they haue not 
| the heal or the heart to strike one stroke, to 
| conquer sinne, and the Tyranny of the Deuill in 
| themselues, but yeelde themselues like Slaues and 
| Captiues to do his will, and are led away to 
| destruction, as an Oxe to the slaughter. 

Attersoll, like many a greater man of his 
day, was a believer in witcheraft, and he tells 
us 
“it is naturall to naturall men, in their distresses 
to vse vnlawfull meanes, as Charming, Figure- 
casting, and such curious Actes and Artes, as are 
wrought by the deuise of the Deuill.” 

Arthur Wilson, in his ‘ History of Great 
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Britain,’ 1653, relates how the infamous 
Countess of Essex and the equally infamous 
Mrs. Turner came to consult that arch-quack, 
Dr. Simon Forman, in regard to the former's 
criminal intrigue with the Earl of Somerset. 
Here is the passage :— 

“The women declare to him their Greivances, he 
Forman] promises sudden help, and to amuse them, 
rames many little Pictures of Brass, and Wax, some 

like the Viscount [Somerset] and Countess [ Essex], 
whom he must unite and strengthen.” 

Other phases of superstitious belief Atter- 
soll chronicles :— 

“Furthermore, this is their common practise, to 
foretell thinges to come, by chattring of Birds, by 
erying of Rauens, by turning downe of Salt, by 
hauing a Hare crosse him in the way, by suddaine 
bleeding, and such like, which are accounted 
vnlucky and ominous signes.” 


Readers of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Vulgar 
Errors’ will remember his learned cisserta- 
tion ‘Of the Unicorn’s Horn.’ Attersoll 
appears to have believed in its “alexiphar- 
mical” properties, and, curious enough, both 
Browne and he refer to the same two authors 
who wrote on the subject :— 

“Likewise all men agree about the Vnicornes 
Horne. Writers doe confesse, and experience doth 
confirme, that it hath force to expell poyson: 
therefore his horne beeing put into the Water, 
purgeth it, and driueth out the ~poyson that he 
may drinke without harme, if any venomous Beast 
happen to drinke therein before him.” 

In a very realistic passage Attersoll de- 
scribes the methods which some of his clerical 
contemporaries adopted in their preaching. 
It reads like a bit out of an old comedy :— 


“We must not relate stories, and tell merry Tales 
to fill vp the time, and to make cur Auditors merry. 
Wee must auoide all light gestures, that may bring 
our Ministry into contempt. Many vse in their 
teaching, casting abroad of their armes, knocking of 
the Pulpit, lifting themselues vppe. and immediately 
sinking downe, hemming in the throat, rouling of 
the eyes, rubbing of the browes, nodding of the 
head, stamping with the feet, turning euerie way 
with the body, snuffing with their nose, fidling wit 
the fingers, tuning with the voice, as if they were 
acting their part vpon the stage, or as if they were 
Fencers playing their Prizes.” 

The phrase which I give in italics in the 
following extract is by no means a common 
one: it is not noti in either Halliwell’s 
or Nares’s dictionary :— 

“The Ministers of the Gospell must not sowe 
Cushions vnder mens elbowes, nor prophesie to 
the people of Wine and of strong drinke, they must 
not apply or fashion theyr Doctrine to the 
humors and affections of men, as if the word were 
« crooked line, or a leaden rule, or a shippemans 
hose, but keepe a good conscience.” 

At the same time I may note that the 
expression is used by T. Wilson in his ‘ Rhe- 
torique,’ 1553 (fo. 54 b) 


** Not made as a shipmans hose, to serve for every 
leg 
and by Thomas Nash in his‘ Pierce Penilesse 
(Shakes. Soc. p. 20) :— 
Some gally gascoynes, or a shipmans hose. 


I do not remember having met before with 
the phrase in the following passage which I 
have put into italics :— 

**So soon as we are entred into the furnace of 
affliction......by and by wee thinke that God should 
helpe vs, euery moment and minute appeareth to 
be a day, and euery day seemeth a yeare vnto vs, 
vntil he scatter the coales, and pull vs as a fire-brande 
out of the fire.” 

Another curious phrase, hitherto unknown 
to me, I would like to note ; it is also placed 
in italics :— 

“Tt is vnfit for our calling and holy profession, 
euermore to haue our hand on our halfe-penny, 
making gain to be godlinesse, and our belly our 
God, wholly minding earthiy & transitory things.” 

I never yet could understand the slavish 
adherence of so many editors to the text of 
Shakespeare in the Folio of 1623, in reference 
to the passage in ‘The Tempest’ where 
Alonzo, addressing the boatswain, says 
(Act I. se. i.) :— 

Good boatswain, have care. 

Both Collier’s MS. Corrector and Dryden 
suggested “have a care” as the right reading. 
I am satisfied that the saying was a colloquial 
one—not in the elliptical form ascribed to 
Shakespeare, somehow so foreign to the 
genius of the language—and here we have 
Attersoll, in the very year to which the 
composition of ‘The Tempest’ probably 
belonged, giving currency to it :— 

** Last of all we ought to haue a care to be helpfull 
and profitable to the Church.” 


I am not aware that the phrase has been 
noticed before in any contemporary writer 
outside of Shakespeare. It is not cited in 
Dr. Furness’s ‘ Variorum’ edition. 

In reading over Attersoll’s volume I came 
upon a number of proverbial and familiar 
sayings which I shall here note :—“ At his 
fingers ends”; “But all is not gold that 
glistereth”; “Wishers and woulders were 
neuer good Christians”; “Herod and Pilate 
agreeing like Cats and Dogges”; “New- 
fangled worship”; “The one following the 
heeles of another”; “Seeing no fetches and 
deuises ”; “ Men toile and moile ” ; “ Betweene 
voyde hope and vaine feare”; “ Dare he chop 
and change”; “ All other foode is as dust and 
drauery”; “So hud-winked”; “Blinde as a 
Beetle”; “Nor to trust in our Mother- 
wittes” ; “Glewed to the worlde”; “It is 
some euill to be neere vnto euill”; “ Drinke 
such as he hath brewed”; “ Was to take his 
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heeles and be gone”; “In the turning of an 
hande” ; “ By hooke and crooke” ; “[Craft and 
cunning] couer two faces vnder one hood”; 
“Hurly burlies in the hoast”; “These men 
begin at the wrong end ” ; “ Like wil to like”; 
“Byrdes of a feather, will flye and flocke 
together” ; “Grant him an inch, and hee will 
take an ell” ; “Slip of memory” ; “ Fire and 
water are without mercy.” A.S. 


CooLinc CasTLE, co. Kent: A SINGULAR 
Ricut.—So widespread is the interest in this 
historic castle that I feel it a duty, not only 
to my brother antiquaries, but also to all 
lovers of my native county—“the garden of | 
England”—to make the following publicly | 
known, private though the information may | 
be deemed in some quarters. 

By Indenture of Release, dated 9 Dec., 1682, 
Sir Wm. Boothby, of Ashbourne Hall, co. 
Derby, Knt. and Bart., and Dame Hill, his | 
wife, one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Sir Wm. Brooke, of Cooling Park, co, Kent, 
K.B., deceased, and Jas. Boothby, Esq., son 
and heir apparent of the said Sir Wm. 
Boothby and Dame Hill, conveyed to my 
ancestor, Samuel Clay, the eminent and 
wealthy Quaker merchant of London (whose 
name, as of Laurence Pountney Lane, appears 
in the first ‘London Directory’ of 1677), one- 
third of the Manor or Lordship of Cowling 
al’s Cooling, together with Cooling Park, 
Fresh Marsh Farm, and other lands, &c., now 
known as “Cooling Court” or “Cooling 
Hall,” in the parishes of “Cowling al’s Cool- 
ing, Cliffe, Halstoe =High Halstow], and 


the premisses hereby granted or any part thereof 
But not to be sold by the said Samuell Clay his 
heires or assignes or by him them or any of them 
vsed or disposed of to any vse or vses out of the 
said mannor or vpon any p’tence whatsoever or 
contrary to the said Articles.” 

“Madam” Elizabeth, relict of the said 
Samuel Clay (who died 1692), rebuilt the 
Manor House, known as “ Cooling Court,” in 
1700, as appears by her account books in my 
possession ;* and Mary, his daughter and heir 
(with a fortune, it is stated, of 100,000/.), 
married, in 1715, Jacob Harvey, J.P. for co. 
Middlesex, the well-known “Esq. Harvey” 
of Harvey House (still standing) in Upper 
Street, Islington. 

I may add that Hasted’s statements (‘ Hist. 
of Kent’) as to the descent of our Cooling 
and other Kentish estates are erroneous--at 
least so far as our family is concerned. 


“Karoo.”—This South African word is 
described in our dictionaries (‘ Ogilvie,’ the 
‘Encyclopedic,’ the ‘Century ’) as from Hot- 
tentot Aarusa. Most people would naturally 
pronounce this Arisa, and it then certainly 
resembles Karoo, which is accented upon the 
last syllable. The resemblance, however, 
disappears, and with it the plausibility of 
the derivation, when we find that in the best 
modern Hottentot dictionary (Kroenlein’s, 
1889) it is printed Gdrosa, with the accent 
on the first syllable. Moreover, it only 
means “hard,” and no evidence is forth- 
coming to show that it is ever applied by 
natives to the Karoo. The real Hottentot 
name for the Karoo is TJoré (Kroenlein, 


firynsbury [=Frindsbury],” co. Kent, which, | p. 310). This agrees with the English not 
with other extensive neighbouring estates,| only in meaning, but also in accenting the 
are still in the possession of our family, of | final, and in spite of the change of initial 
which my father is the present representative. | I lean to the idea that both words may be 

Included in this deed is the grant of a/|one. It would be a strange coincidence if 
singular right relating to the old materials| the English and Hottentot names for the 
of Cooling Castle, as follows :— | same thing, so near in sound, should prove to 

“And alsoe all that lycence liberty priviledge ' be unconnected. Those who consider the 
advantage claime and demand Whatsoever of them | change of initial improbable need not, on 
the said S' Will’m Boothby Dame Hill and James | that account, fall back upon the old 
Boothby either or any of them by force and vertue ‘etymology. There is a third word, Garo, 


of certain Articles of Agreement Indented beareing cao Cas 
date on or about the one and twentieth day of May | meaning “ desert,” which seems to me, at any 
Anno dom’ one thowsand six hundred sixty nine and | rate, better than that. It commences with a 


made or menc’oned to be made betweene the said | ————H#——__ 


St Will’m Boothby of the first part S" Thomas 
Whitmore Kt of the Bath of the second part 
and Mathew Thomlinson [the regicide, and one of 
Cromwell’s “‘ Lords,” who died 1681] of Malling in 
the County of Kent Esqr of the third part or other- 


* In one of these books (a large folio), which is 
wholly in her autograph, is the following entry, 
apparently relating to the exercise of the above 
under date of ‘‘Mickmas 1707”:—* alowed 
{to John Carpenter, tenant of ‘‘ Coling Hall” Farm] 


wise howsoever of in and to all such stone or other | for Caring [=carrying] of 1 lode of Stons from the 
materialls as are now vpon or belonging to the old | Casel to y® Park [?.¢., Cooling Park] Barne for under 
wall of the Castle called Cooling Castle within the | penen [= underpinning] ...... 2. 6.” Her ortho- 
mannor aforesaid soe far as the same shall or may | graphy generally, like that of most of the gentle- 
be vsed or imployed in or about the building or | women of the period, is rather curious, and in some 


repairacon of any houses or edifices within or vpon | instances perplexing. 
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“click” (cerebral) ; the other words do not ; 
but I doubt whether that is a factor of any 


importance, one way or another. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Joun Haves, or Eron.—In looking over a 
copy of Walker's ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy,’ | 
have found a memorandum in a seventeenth- 
century hand, to the following purport :— 

““W* I am going to write of Mr. Hales, I received 


whilst at Eato’, fro’ Persons of great Knowledge 
and Judgm'. Mr. Hales, whilst Fellow of y* College, 
was summoned to Lambeth by A.p. Laud, w*" he 
then thought was to be censured, but for w* he 
knew not. But contrary to expectatio’ he met 
with a different Receptio’, y’ A.B'p condescending 
to talk and discourse with him in a very familiar 
manner: who carried him into his Garden, anc 
there argued several points in Divinity with so 
much Learning and strength of reason as almost sur- 
prized Mr. Hales, and gave him a better Insight 
into some difficult cases, than he had before. 
parted good friends with mutual satisfactio’, but 
without any promise of Prefermt or Advantage to 
be conferred on Mr. Hales: so he came back to 

“Sometime after this, how long I cannot tell, a 
serv‘, | suppose, from y* Ar: B’p, came riding very 
fast over Hounslow Heath, and seeing another 
verson on y® road, he asked him if he was going to 

Vindsor, w*" y® other owning, he desired him, as 
he rode by Eato’ College, to deliver a little Box, as 
directed to Mr. Hales, for that it would save him a 
great deal of trouble, having a long Journey to take 
elsewhere. The man promised, and was as good as 
his word; for he delivered y* Box; in w* was a 
mandate fro’ y® King, obtain’d by y® Ar.B’p for a 
Canonry of Windsor he Mr. Hales, into w* he was 
soon after admitted. Mr. Powney with who’ he 
lived y® latter days of his Life, | remember; his 
House was backward, almost adjoining to y® Chris- 
topher ; who had y* disposal of Mr. Hales’s effects, 
and sold a good Sett of Hangings belonging to that 
worthy man, to Mr. Newborough, in whose Dining 
room I have often seen ’em.—JamEs Upton.” 

It is just possible that this memorandum has 
sufficient interest to deserve a place among 
the records of Eton or of Windsor. In that 
case I shall be happy to dispose of it accord- 
ingly. ticHaRD H. THornrton. 
*ortland, Oregon. 


“LIKE A THRESHER.” — The sound of the 
flail has departed from nearly all the farm- 
steads, am the calling of the thresher has 
— with it. Yet for some time after 
varvest was over there was no more familiar 
sound in country places than the “thud ! 
thud!” of the flails as they fell upon and 
beat out the grain on the barn threshing- 
floors. There remain, however, some sayings 
in which “like a thresher” occurs, but the 
use of these grows less and less. <A short 


time ago some friends were in a country 
place where part of the threshing is done 
A couple of the implements 


with the flail. 


They | 


were hanging on the barn wall, and a heap 
of straw was on the floor. The use of the 
flail was explained and demonstrated for the 
benefit of those who had never before seen 
this “ weapon” of husbandry. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that the sayings “Sings 
like a thresher” and “Works like a thresher” 
came from that occupation, and are “as 
old as Adam.” “It looks easy enough ; 
that can’t be very hard work,” said one of 
the company, a remark which led to the flail 
being put into his hands for a try at the 
“easy” work. One swing was enough for 
the amateur ; for “t’other end” caught him 
“a friendly whack” which probably he will 
remember to the end. It also doubtless im- 

ressed upon his memory that “ workin 
like a thresher,” as he had .done, had not | 
to “singing like a thresher.” 

“You'll get a good flailing.” Has any 
reader seen the flail employed as an offensive 
weapon ? When used by an old hand there is 
no standing against it. RaTcLirre. 

Worksop. 


Devonsuire Parisn Reoisters.—It is a 
curious fact that, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous and interesting church registers in the 
county of Devon, not one has yet been 
wrinted. On the other hand, that zealous 
ee antiquary the late Rev. I. Ingle 
Dredge set an example well worth imitating 
in other counties, in copying out with his 
own hand the registers of the under-men- 
tioned parishes; and it is only fair to his 
memory for such a feat to be put on record: 


Abbots Bickington Little Torrington 


Abbotsham Marwoor 
Alwington Meeth 
Anstey East Merton 
Anstey West Monkleigh 
Atherington Newton St. Petrock 
Berrynarbor Parkham 
Bideford Putford East 
Bradford Putford West 
Braunton Roborough 
Chittlehampton »seash 
Chulmleigh St. Giles 
Dolton Shebbear 
Fremington Stokenham 
Frithelstock Stoke Rivers 
Hartland Sutcombe 


Wear Gifford 


Heanton Punchardon 4 
West Down 


High Bickington 


Holcombe Westleigh 
Huish Winkleigh 
Huntshaw Woolfardisworthy 


Yarnscombe 
T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D., F.S.A. 


Tue Doccer Banx.—In the ‘Verney Me- 
moirs’ there is a letter giving an account of 
the sea-fight with the Dutch in 1666. We 


Langtree 
Littleham 
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learn that the Dutch had two dogger-boats, 
which they kept on the outside of the Good- 
win Sands. The name of the Dogger Bank 
in the North Sea is due to its having been 
frequented by the Dutch fishing - smacks 
called Doggers. Isaac TAYLor. 


Gates on Commons.—In the days when 
commons were unenclosed it was usual to 
have gates on the roads ssing through 
them, some of which still exist in Berks. At 
Burghfield is a public-house having the sign 
of the “ Hatch Gate,” and I can recollect the 
gate itself close by, with a wooden sentry- 
box with a half-door in which an old man 
sat, to open the gate with a string, for which 
he often was rewarded with a penny. 

W. R. M. Tuoyrts. 


A Curious. Biunper. — Authors’ and 
printers’ blunders have occasionally been 
the subject of contributions to ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
I do not recollect artists’ blunders having 
come under notice. In the //lustrated London 
News of 15 July there is an illustration en- 
titled ‘The Boating Season: in ‘Tow,’ in which 
one of the principal figures is represented 
with one boot square-toed, and the other 
decidedly pointed. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Maize.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. xi. 466, I drew 
attention to what I regard as a mistake on 
the part of the late Dr. Faber, who spoke of 
maize as being known in the Old World in 
the time of King Creesus. It may not be un- 
important to supplement this by showing 
that he was not th in this, but that the 
late Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., who was 
very eminent in several branches of physical 
knowledge, fell into the same error, if error it 
be. In his ‘Sacfed Streams: the Ancient 
and Modern History of the Rivers of the 
Bible, he wrote in the account of the visit 
paid by the spies to the Land of Promise : 

“Returning, they would enjoy the striking and 
ever-changing scenery of the mountainous Galilee, 
with its mulber ry groves and forests of oaks ; and 
would cross the mighty plain of Jezrecl, a sea of 
waving corn. The wheat and the barley indeed 
would have been mostly gathered in, but the tall 
maize, and the dourra, and the bearded millet, still 
awaited the sickle.”—Ed. 1878, p. 385. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE.—In Tullia 
d’Aragona’s ‘ Dialogo dell’ Infinita d’ Amore,’ 
ublished at Venice in 1547, and reprinted at 
Milan in 1864, Varchi asks, “Se io vi doman- 
dassi se si pud vivere senza mangiare, che 


respondereste voi?” To which she replies, 
“O di bella domanda ! che credete voi A io 
respondessi? direi di no. Se gia tutti gli 
uomini e tutte le donne non fossero fatte 
come quello Scozzese a Roma al tempo di Papa 
Clemente, o come quella fanciulla, che viva 
ancora oggi nella Magna senza mangiare ; 
acciocché non pensate di cogliermi al boccone.” 
I am reading Tullia’s eloquence away from 
my own books and from any great library, 
and I cannot remember if 7 A. is any his- 
torical note of these remarkable instances of 
prolonged abstinence. 
E. A. Axon. 


Wetsu Surnames.— Making inquiries in 
Wales as to relationship, in reference to 
death duties, I was told it is not an infrequent 
custom for a son to take his father’s Christian 
name as a surname for himself; and I met 
with a family of three sons whose father’s 
name was John Owen. The eldest and 
youngest of the sons had turned John into 
Jones as their surname, while the second son 
retained the name of Owen. This habit pro- 
bably accounts for the frequency of Jones, 
Williams, Roberts, &c., as surnames in thie 
Principality. G. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on tonniiey matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“GREAVE OR GREAVE-BY.”—This is said to 
be a common saying in the Rochdale district, 
meaning that anything which may be the 
subject of discussion is either what it is said to 
be, or so near as to make no difference. 
It occurs in ‘Tim Bobbin’ (ed. 1811) in two 
forms, namely, “ greave or greave-by ” (p. 51), 
and “greeof or greeof by” (p. 43). Query, 
etymology ? A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


“GRET=A_ HARE-SNARE.”— This is taken 
from Brogden’s ‘Lincolnshire Glossary’ 
(1866). Brogden gives the following sentence 
as an example of the use of the word: “The 
poulcher had both grews and grets.” Does 
any Lincolnshire man know this word ? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


“TAKE TO sTEY.”— What does this phrase 
mean? In ‘State Papers, Henry VIIL.,’ § 116, 
30 (P.R.O.), it is stated that 
“John Hogon goyeng abought the cuntre wyth a 
crowde or a fyddyll in the xxviij yere of the reen 
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of our Souereyn lorde kyng Henry the viijt And in 
the house of Edmond Brounbocher of Dysse forseyd 
the same John Hogon dyd syng a song by these 
wordes ffolowyng, the hunte is vp, y® hunte is vp, 
&c. the masters of arte & doctours of dyvynyte 
have brought this realme ought of goode vnyte. 
Thre nobyll men have toke this to stey. My lorde 
of Norff, lorde Surrey, & my lorde of Shrewsbyry.” 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


Brsury.—In the Domesday Survey this is 
spelt Becheberie. The name is generally 
supposed to be derived from the Danish daec, 
a brook, and /urrow. There are several 
places in the Coln Valley, in which Bibury is 
situate, presumably of Danish origin, but all 
derived from the suftix thorpe, throp, or 
trop. None has the suffix Jy. Am I right 
in supposing that Bibury has been derived 
from the A.-S. preposition 6y and Jurrow ? 
There are many similar names; the only 
difference is that they are spelt By: By- 
field, Byfold, Bythorn, Bywell, Byworth, 
Byfleet, &e. Bibury is pronounced as the 
others—Bi'bury. B. B. 


PoLKINGHoRN.—What are the origin and 
meaning of this name? A. D. W. 


tpstes.—Is there any work which gives 
complete grammars Pome vocabularies of the 
various gipsy dialects, and which is trust- 
worthy ? T wish to compare the forms of the 
Russian, German, Turkish, and other dialects 
with that found in England. Is Grellmann’s 
‘Dissertation on the Gipsies’ of any value? 
Have foreign tribes of gipsies similar family 
names to those in this country, ¢.y., Petu- 
lengro, Camlo, and so forth ? 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
12, Maytield Road, Eccles. 


“TRANSMOGRIFY.”"—When and by whom 
was this jargon-word coined? I find it used 
by the present Viceroy of India in his intro- 
duction to a recent edition of Morier’s ‘ Hajji 
Baba’ (Macmillan, 1895, p. xviii), and I fancy 
it passes muster pretty generally, though the 
dictionaries know it not. C. 

{It is used by Fielding in ‘Love in Several 
Masques,’ and is in the ‘Century,’ Ogilvie’s 
* Annandale,’ and other dictionaries. ] 


“Canarpb.” — Etienne Pasquier, in his 
Recherches de la France,’ describes how in the 
Middle Ages the peasantry of the environs of 
Paris were in the habit of congregating pell- 
mell under the bridges over the Seine at 
Paris until driven out by the provost marshal. 
These places were called caignards, and 
the persons frequenting them were called 


caiqnardiers or cagqnards, whence is derived 
‘ 


a word acognarder, to become idle. Duchat, 
however, derives the word from canis, from 
the people herding together like dogs. Is it 
possible that there is any connexion between 
the name given to these idle, worthless 
ersons and the word canard, an idle, worth- 
ess tale? Joun 


[See 8 S. ix. 166, 238, 350, 393.) 


Bastarpy.—In an old newspaper cutting, 
the source of which I cannot trace, mention 1s 
made of “that victim of princely passion 
who thought to legitimatize her boy by hiding 
him under her gown when at length a tardy 
marriage made her an honest woman.” Will 
some correspondent kindly furnish a refer- 
ence to this strange procedure, which 
“involved presently a disputed succession ”! 

Henry Woo rorp. 


Scorr WasHINGTON Irvinc.—I bought 
recently a book for a penny in the New Cut, 
Lambeth, ‘Washington Irving: his Home 
and his Works,’ and inside was pasted an 
original letter from Sir Walter Scott, dated 
Abbotsford, 23 April, 1813. Is this of 
any special value? In the letter Scott 
sends his best thanks for ‘ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,’ which made Mrs, 
Scott and two ladies, guests, absolutely sore 
with laughing. Atrrep J. KING. 


Swirt.—In the register of English Bicknor, 
Gloucestershire, the baptism of Hezekiah, 
son of Timothy and Anne Swift, in 1778 is 
recorded. I am very anxious to find the 
birthplace of this Timothy, but there is no 
mention of him at Goodrich. In the pedigree 
of Swifts of Silkston, Yorkshire, in the Har- 
leian Society’s ‘Familiz Minorum Gentium’ 
a Timothy is mentioned, who was at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, about 1660, but I do not 
know what afterwards became of him. 

R. E. Leacu. 

Appleby School, Westmorland. 

[See ‘Swift Family,’ 4 S. v. passim.) 


Bermupas Company.—Can any of your 
readers give me details about the Bermudas 
Company and its directors? I find the arms 
given as “Ship at sea between two rocks ; 
on dexter side only main and mizen masts 
seen ; top broken off and sails furled all 
proper.” Motto, “ Periissemus nisi periisse- 

Fletching, Sussex. 


SANDERSON Famity or Worksop, co. 
Norrs.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
where to look for information concerning 
this family? I have seen the registers of 
Worksop which were published in 1894. 
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believe they were connected with the Sander- 

sons of Blyth and Sheffield, but am not quite 

certain on this point. Any information will 

be of great service. Cuas. H. Croucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


SusannaH Drury.—This lady was a land- 
scape painter and practised about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Vivares engraved 
‘The Giant’s Causeway’ after her (see Red- 
grave’s ‘Dict. of Artists of the English 
School,’ 1878). I shall be glad of information 
as to her parentage, birth, death, &c. 

CHARLES Drury. 


Fortescue Famity.—Sir Edmund Fortes- 
cue, Knt., of Fallapit, co. Devon, was created 
a baronet in 1664. Do heirs of his body 
exist ? A. C. 


D.S. P. F. C.—The monument erected by 
Inigo Jones to the memory of George Chap- 
man in the churchyard of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields stands against the south wall of the 
church, not far from that to Richard Pen- 
derell, preserver of Charles II. after the 
battle of Worcester, and has the following 
inscription, which has been more than once 
recut :— 

Georgius Chapman 
MDCXXXIV 
Ignatius Jones 
Regius 
Ob Honorem 
bonarum literarum 
familiari 
Suo hoc mon: 
D. 8. P. F.C. 
What is the meaning of these letters? Mr. E. 
Walford says the inscription does not agree 
with that in Wood, which I have vainly 
sought to trace. See 7 8. xi. 365. H. T. 


Source or Quotation WANTED.— 
When Time shall turn these amber locks to grey, 
My verse again shall gild and make them gay, 
And trick them up in knotted curls anew, 
And to thy autumn give a summer’s hue. 
Who wrote these lines ? 
M. E. Grant-Durr. 


[Asked 7" 8. xii. 489, and unanswered. ] 


“THE UNEARNED INCREMENT.”—We want 
quotations for this, especially for its first 
introduction. Did it not come into vogue 
in connexion with the proposed taxation of 
ground values? Who was its first user or 
sponsor? Or was it previously used by some 
political economist ? J. A. H. Murray. 


*R. B. Sueripay,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
engraved by J. Hall. —Can any of your 


readers oblige me with the name of the 
present owner of this picture? 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 
6, Pall Mall. 


Book By NewMaN.—In a letter dated from 
Oriel, 10 Sept., 1836, to Manning (‘Life of 
Cardinal Manning,’ by Purcell, vol. i. p. 223), 
Newman wrote :— 

“Dr. Wiseman will do us no harm at all. I 
think not. For myself, I am writing (I suppose) a 
book on the Anglican system, which indirectly, of 
course, answers him as far as we are concerned.” 
Also writing to the same the year after he 
said :— 

“* My book, I enpaat, will be out next Wednesday. 
It is an anxious thing. I have to deal with facts so 
much more than in writing sermons, and facts 
which touch people to the quick.” 

Did this book ever appear, and what was its 
title? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Victor Hueco: “THe Dutcuman. 
(See 8 S. ix. 448.)—Can any of your readers 
explain the allusion in the last three lines of 
the following stanza in ‘Les Paysans au 
Bord de la Mer’ (‘La Légende des Siécles’)? 
The poet is speaking of “le sloop-fantéme...... 
le vaisseau-réve ” :— 

Les rocs qui gardent la terre 
Disent : va-t’en, solitaire ! 
Démon, va-t’en ! 
L’homme entend de sa chaumiére 
Aboyer les chiens de pierre 
Apreés Satan. 
What are “the dogs of stone,” if this is what 
“les chiens de pierre” mean ¢ 
JONATHAN Boucuier. 


Bonet Biocks.--I have two 
wheel-blocks made of bone, taken from the 
old Irby Windmill near Frankby, Cheshire. 
One is 6} in. in diameter, the other 5 in., and 
each is | in. in thickness. The old mill was 
in a ruinous condition and dangerous, and I 
had to pull it down this year. I should be 
glad to know if bone wheel-blocks were once 
in common use; and as the mill was a very 
old one, and much resorted to by tourists 
from Birkenhead on account of the lovely 
view therefrom, I hope some one may be able 
to tell me how long the mill had stood there. 

Artaur MesHam, Colonel. 


Tuomas StorHarD.—Was this artist’s full 
name Robert Thomas Stothard? If so, why 
is not his full name given in such works of 
reference as the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ &e.? 
It would appear from two letters in my 
nossession that he usually signed himeelf 
tobert, and not Thomas. I am presuming 
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that the writer of these two letters is the 
celebrated Thomas Stothard, because both 
of them relate to exhibits at the Royal 
Academy, and one of them is written from 
28, Newman Street, where, acording to the 
*D.N.B.,’ Stothard lived ; while Mr. Austin 
Dobson, in his article ‘The Quaker of Art’ in 
*Eighteenth-Century Vignettes,’ First Series, 
says he lived there “nearly forty years.” 
One letter is written from 20, Stonegate. 
York, saying he is sending a picture entitled 
‘The Feast of the Peacock ; or, a Dinner in 
1366,’ and is signed “Robt. Stothard” ; the 
other is, as before mentioned, written from 
Newman Street, and signed “Robert T. 
Stothard.” It says he is sending three 
subjects for exhibition, viz., ‘Subject from 
Don Juan,’ ‘Portrait of Lord Palmerston,’ 
and ‘The Jesuit.’ Both letters are addressed 
to “ H. Howard, Secy. R.A.” 
F. E. Murray. 

Leidernot, Ashover. 

{In Mr. Graves’s excellent ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists’ appear Thomas Stothard, R.A., 1778-1834, 
and Robert T. Stothard, F.S.A., 1827-1857.] 


Beglies, 
SWANSEA: ITS DERIVATION. 
(9 S. i. 43, 98, 148, 194, 370, 433, 496 ; ili. 470 ; 
iv. 37.) 

As the originator of the idea that the root of 
Swansea is to be found in Sein Henydd, may 
I be permitted to reply to Mr. STEVENSON, 
as I believe that he and others who have 
done me the honour of criticizing my theory 
have little acquaintance with the data on 
which it is founded ? 

As we are now agreed that the castle of 
Sein Henydd of the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion’ 
was somewhere in Gower and not at Caer- 
philly, I will not repeat the evidence on that 
point. 

Mr. STEVENSON argues that I have sug- 
ested, but not proved, it was at Swansea. 
Vere my references confined to the single 

one he quotes (via., the coincidence that the 
events recorded in the ‘ Bruts’ as having 
occurred in 1217 at Sein Henydd appear in 
the ‘ Annales Cambri’ assigned to Abertawe, 
1215), he would have reason so to state ; but 
the episodes of this campaign of Rhys Gryc 
are repeated in poems* by Llywarch ap 
Llewelyn in praise of the two heroes of that 
war, Rhys Grye and Llewelyn ap Jorworth, 
and here Abertawy takes the place of Sein 
Henydd. Again, according to the‘ Bruts,’ 1221, 


* *Myvyrian Archwo!ogy,’ pp. 207-214. 


John de Breos, with the consent of Llewelyn, 
repairs the castle of Sein Henydd ; accord- 
ing to the ‘Record of Badminton,’ John de 
Breos, by the consent of Llewelyn, fortified 
the town and castle of Swansea.* 

On the authority of the ‘Bruts,’ Prince 
Llewelyn was in possession of the castle of 
Sein Henydd ; he is ordered by the king 
to restore to Reginald de Breos the castle 
of Sweines.t How he became possessed of 
Sweines and dispossessed of Sein Henydd, 
— they are the same place, is unaccount- 
able. 

The ‘ Bruts’ state that in 1258 Llewelyn a 
Gruffudd advanced to Glamorgan and too 
the castle of Llangeneu (Sein Henydd under 
another form). The ‘Annales Cambri’ say 
that at that date Llewelyn advanced to 
Gower and took Abertawey. 

The castle of Sein Heaydd occupies such a 
prominent position in the ‘ Bruts,’ and is so 
intimately associated with the history of the 
De Breos family, that it must be one of the 
Norman castles in Gower and could not have 
entirely disappeared from history, even from 
tradition, and left no visible trace above 

round, as we must allow if we accept 
Mr. E. Phillimore’s theory, that its site was 
at Llangennith in Gower; which theory is 
also utterly inconsistent with the account 
of Rhys Grye’s campaign. But considering 
Swansea as the site, all the attacks there 
described follow in natural sequence. 

In the lawsuit of the Earl of Warwick, 
1396, for the possession of Gower, a list is 
given! of the manors which owed service to 
the Lord Seignior, and wherever the manor 
had a castle it is mentioned by name. The 
services of Llangennith are recorded, but no 
castle is mentioned, which would put it out 
of court. No castle in Gower save Swansea, 
the Caput Castle of Gower, the “Key of 
England,” and the home of the De Breos 
family, could satisfy the requirements of the 
case. Even as late as the time of Oliver 
Cromwell we find a district in Swansea still 
called Curgeneth. § 

Mr. STEVENSON considers that Sein Henydd 
could not be Welsh because Giraldus says 
that this town was called by the Welsh Aber- 
tawe ; but this reasoning would make Bre- 
cheinoe not a Welsh name, as Giraldus 
makes almost a similar statement regarding 
the Castell of Brecheinoc, called by the Welsh 
Aberhodni|| Cardigan is another instance 


* Swansea Corporation Records. 
+ Clark’s ‘ Munimenta Glamorgan.,’ vol. iii. p. 317. 
* Clark, vol. iv. p. 278. 
§ Survey of Gower. 

Giraldus’s Description of Wales.’ 
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of the English calling a principal castle by 
the name of the Welsh district (Caredigion), 
not by the Welsh name of the town (Aber- 
teivi); for the same reason it was Sein 
Henydd Castle, though “the Welsh call it 
Abertawe.” 

The greatest difficulty I had tosurmount in 
accounting for the change from Sein Henydd 
to Sweines was the introduction of the w 
sound. This might be due to the peculiarity 
of dialect of some of the invaders, which is 
still very marked amongst the natives of 
Gower to the present day ; but I think myself 
it has been brought about by Welsh influence, 
the name even to the prefix being Welsh, the 
only alteration in which the Welsh acquiesced 
being the suppression of the penultimate 
syllable. This Welsh origin seems to be cor- 
roborated by the statement of Leland that the 
Welsh called the town Swinessey, the English 
Swawnsey,* the Welsh form | awed almost 
identical with that claimed by Mr. Steven- 
son as the original form of the word. The 
Welsh never departed from a form consistent 
with derivation from Sein Henydd ; all the 
intermediate changes to Swansea were made 
by the English. 

Pror. SKEAT has stated that it is impossible 
Swansea can be derived from Sein Henydd 
because in his opinion the Normans would 
have found no difficulty in dealing with the 
name Sein Henydd ; also, if it (Swansea) were 
a Welsh word, the penultimate syllable must 
have been retained. With great diffidence I 
offer any opinion adverse to that of such a 
world-wide authority ; but he can hardly 
have remembered how few were the pure 
Normans who had rt in the so-called 
Norman conquest of Wales. That army 
was mainly composed of English from the 
Marches. Giraldus is most explicit on that 
point, and their nationality is confirmed by 
the ‘Bruts,’ in which it is stated that the 
Gower invaders came from Somersetshire. 
These were the men who brought the English 
language, and it was English, not French, 
influence that changed the place-names ; the 
traces left by the latter are practically nil. 
I could give various instances of the suppres- 
sion of the penultimate syllable of the Welsh 
names in this part of South Wales, though in 
West Wales the beginning of the word was 
penny attacked ; but it would be super- 

uous to do so as we have a similar example 


in the eastern end of the county, viz., Sen-| 


“——— (which name goes back to pre- 
Norman times). In the sixteenth century 
it is written Signith. If the eastern Sen- 


* *Collectanea,’ vol. ii. p. 94. 


ghenydd could turn into Signith, the western 
Sein Henydd might well become Sweines. 
W. LLEWELYN MorGan, 
Lieut.-Col. late R.E. 


THe RepuTep MARRIAGE OF CARDINAL 
Beaton (9" S. iii. 467 ; iv. 33).—It is scarcely 
exact to say that the initials of Beaton and 
Marion Ogilvy are together on Melgund 
Castle. They are both on Melgund Castle, 
but certainly not together—and that is a 
noticeable feature. We have there no inter- 
lacing of initials or impaling of arms. The 
initials of the cardinal, sorely defaced by the 
tooth of time, surmounted by his arms, 
appear above a window in the south wall of 
the keep. The lion passant guardant of the 
Ogilvys is over a window in the west wall, 
while on the soffit of the stair, on the north- 
east of the keep, appear Marion Ogilvy’s 
initials and the lion passant guardant. The 
two cognizances have been kept well asunder, 
and are in striking contrast to the two hearts 
intertwined, flanked by the initials of 
husband and wife, that were often to be seen 
over the door lintel of many a humble dwelling 
in the same region. 7 

I cannot find any Act of Parliament 
legitimating the cardinal’s three sons by 
Marion Gouliey—Jennen, Alexander, and John 
—and I do not think that there was such an 
Act. The legitimation was conferred on them 
by letters under the Great Seal in 1539. It 
must not be assumed, however, as seems to 
have been done, that the term filius naturalis 
by itself necessarily meant illegitimacy. It 
did not do so. But the letters run thus: “Rex 
dedit literas legitimationis Jacobo Betoun, 
Alexandro Betoun et Johanni Betoun, 
bastardis, filiis naturalibus Davidis Archi- 
epise. 8S. Andree,” &e. D. 8. 


Dyson : Cotet (9 S. iii. 449, 495).—-Mr. 
BresLak may, perhaps, like to know that 
the name of Colet (now Collet) still survives 
near the old home whence his father sprang, 
The Hale, Wendover. The name is, indeed, 
an assumed one, on marriage with the 
| heiress in the last century. I suppose it was 
because Dean Colet’s father was a Wendover 
|}man that the Dean bought several estates 
in that neighbourhood for his school, as the 
| fact of his father, his uncle, and his first 
| cousin once removed being Mercers probably 
led him to entrust his school to that com- 
pany. Ws 


A Louvre (9 §., iv. 49).—-The allusion is 
probably to the loure, an old dance, some- 
thing like a slow gigue. The music is usually 
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in six-four time, and of a pastoral character. 
The dance takes its name from its original 
accompaniment, /oure being a kimd of bag- 
pipe, very common in rural France, parti- 
cularly in Normandy. Whether /owre in turn | 
derives its name from outre (a wineskin), 
with the article prefixed, or from dura (Lat.), 
a bag or purse, or from /wur (Dan.), a pipe 
or flute, seems uncertain. In the Badminton | 
‘Dancing,’ Mrs. Grove says that the Spanish | 
giga went by the name of Joures. But the 
dance so named seems to be French in origin. | 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


In ‘A Supplementary English Glossary,’ | 
by T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A. I find the | 
following :— 
** A dance.—The scene to which the extract refers 


is laid at the Court of William and Mary: ‘As | 


soon as the minuet was closed, the princess said 
softly to Harry in French, “‘ The Louvre, sir, if you 
please.” This was a dance of the newest fashion, 
and was calculated to show forth and exhibit a 
graceful person in all the possible elegances of 
movement and attitude.’—H. Brooke, ‘ Foo 
Quality,’ ii. 99.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Trine, Wine, anp IvIncHog,” &e. (9% S. 
iii, 349).—In the preface to ‘Ivanhoe,’ Sir 
W. Scott, accounting for the name chosen, 
says :— 

“The author chanced to call to memory a rhyme 
recording three names of the manors forfeited by 
the ancestor of the celebrated Hampden, for striking 
the Black Prince a blow with his racket when they 
quarrelled at tennis :— 

Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 
For —s of a blow, 
Hampden did forego, 
And glad he could escape so.” 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


“NorMaN Gizer” (9% §. iii. 486).—Mr. 
MAYHEW’S communication of synonyms for 
the missel-thrush is most interesting. It 
would be well to have others, not only for 
the missel-bird, but for other of the Turdide. 
[ have met with pigeon-feldt (Middlesex) = 
fieldfare. Other synonyms for the missel- 
bird are screech (Sussex), jaypie (Wilts), pen y 
llwyn (Welsh), draine, -, haute-, grosse- 
grive (French). The common or song thrush 
is called mavis, throstle, and grey bird (North- 
umberland) ; this last answers to Fr. grive, 


from gris=grey=also tipsy. “Saoul comme | 


une grive”=“as drunk as a sow.” Is it 
pretended that the “grey bird” (if the 
missel-thrush is ever so called) came over 
with the Conqueror, as the grey or Hano- 
verian rat is supposed to have done with 


| the German house? Normandy is a cider 


country ; it might therefore be haunted by 
the “gizer” either for apples or for mistletoe. 
HOMAS J. JEAKES. 


I lived in the neighbourhood of Banbury, 
Oxon, for ten years, and took great interest 
in the birds of the district. I never heard 
the word gizer, but the usual name then for 
the missel-thrush was .Vorman thrush. 


‘DowN AMONG THE MEN’ S. iv. 
24).—I think it is quite evident that the 
artist who painted the picture, No. 11 in 
this year’s Royal Academy exhibition, fully 
understood that “the poetical phrase of 
‘dead men’” applied to the empty bottles 
at a banquet. Indeed, the phrase so applied 
| survives to the present day, although it 1s no 
longer customary, as was formerly the case, 
'to place such derelicts of a feast under the 
feet of the guests. Mr. Denny URLIN’s 
' objection is not obvious. In the time of the 
| Cavaliers, and in days considerably later, 
gallant gentlemen did not consider their 
characters besmirched if they continued 
their carousals until they tumbled off their 
| seats helplessly drunk, to lie among the dead 
| men on the floor. F. A. Russet. 


| Marriace Customs AND DEFAULTING 
Omens (9 §S. iv. 5).—The giving of green 
| stockings to an elder unmarried sister when 
| the younger sister is married before her has 
been noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ix. 398. The 
|custom was mentioned to me by an aged 
| Scottish lady in 1889. W. C. B. 


MENILEK S. iv. 7).—Dean Stanley, in 
his ‘Jewish Church,’ lecture xxviii., says, 
“This story gives to her the name Makeda, 
and represents her as bearing « child to 
| Solomon (Melimelik).” He gives a reference 
| to Ludolf, ‘ thiop.,’ ii. 3, which is, perhaps, 
| the one Mr. HeMMING wants. C.S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Barry O'Meara (9 §. iii. 261, 373).—Mr. 
Batu’s evidence that Edward 
Murphy was not a “Reverend” appears con- 
}clusive. He is not so styled in the inscrip- 
ition on his tomb, but simply “Edward 
Murphy, A.M.” I was misled, in se describ- 
| ing him, by the fourth edition of the ‘Landed 
Gentry,’ where—suh voce Ryan of Knockkyon 
—he appears not only as “Rev.,” but as 
| “DPD.D.” and “Rector of Tartaraghan, co. 
Armagh.” The “ D.D.” [knew to be incorrect, 
but “ Rector of Tartaraghan” was so specific 
that I accepted it. He is further there stated 
, to have been a “kinsman of Arthur Mur hy 
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the dramatist,” which is also a vain flourish ; 


Arthur Murphy was a Roscommon man, | peta is ol 


Edward Murphy a Tipperary man. Of 
Edward Sarphere ancestry, beyond his father 
John, I know nothing ; but they were pro- 
bably of the Ballinamore, co. Tipperary, 
family. Stema Tau. 


Bren Jonson’s Works (9 §. iv. 29).—The 
use of Silva by the ancients, as an appro- 
priate title for a miscellany, struck Jonson 
as specially apposite, and he paid the practice 
the sincere tribute of imitation. Thus the 
chips from his workshop—the views on many 
subjects prompted by his diverse reading— 
are grouped under the comprehensive title, 
‘Timber ; or, Discoveries made upon Men and 
Matter. As they have tlowed out of his Daily 
Readings, or had their Reflux to his peculiar 
notion of the Times.’ To this the following 
explanation is appended :— 

“Rerum, et sententiarum, quasi “YAy dicta a 
multiplici materia, et varietate, in iis contenta. 
Quemadmodum enim vulgo solemus_ intinitam 
arborum nascentium indiscriminatim multitudinem 
Sylvam dicere: ita etiam libros suos in quibus variz 
et diverse materixw opuscula temere congesta erant, 
Sylvas appellabant antiqui, Timber-trees.” 

Similarly, the titles ‘The Forest’ and 
*‘Underwoods’ are explained in this address 
“To the Reader” prefixed by the author to 
the latter :— 

“With the same leave the ancients called that 
kind of body Sy/ra, or “YAn, in which there were 
works of divers nature and matter congested ; as 
the multitude called timber - trees promiscuously 
growing, a Wood or Forest ; so Lam bold to entitule 
these lesser poems of later growth, by this of Under- 
wood, out of the analogy they hold to the Forest in 
my former book, and no otherwise.” 

The adoption of ‘ Underwoods’ as a title by 
the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson was unfortunate: 
first, because it suggested an unnecessary and, 
of course, perilous rivalry with Jonson—whose 
*‘Underwoods’ include some of the daintiest 
and most famous lyrics in the language—and, 
secondly, because there is no previous ‘Forest,’ 
to which the miscellany may stand related as 
a second and less ambitious group. 

THomas Bayne. 


If Mr. Autp will read Bishop Taylor’s life, 
he will find that “ Golden Grove ” was the seat 
of his great friend Lord Carbery. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Peat (9 §. iii. 483 ; iv. 37, 75).—I am very 
much obliged to those who have kindly given 
me such old examples of the use of the Latin 
forms peta and petaria ; and I am not ashamed 
to say that I know less of Medieval Latin 
than of Middle English. But these examovles 


all go to prove yet more fully that the Latin 
ie than the English peat. So Il now 
put the questiom in a new form. Can any 
one produce an example of the form pete (or 
peate) as an English word before the year 
1500? In fact, any example of the use of the 
word before the time of Drayton will be 
thankfully received. Water W. SKEAT. 


Deata or THackeRAy (9 iv. 47).— 
There is no doubt that Thackeray died on 
Christmas Eve, 1863. A copy of the inscrip- 
tion over his grave in Kensal Green Cemetery 
lies before me, which runs as follows :— 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 
Born July 18th, 181), 

Died December 24th, 1863. 
Anne Carntichael-Smyth, 
Died December 18th, 1864, aged 72, 
His mother by her first marriage. 

The grave is on the south side of the 
cemetery, the above simple inscription being 
carved on a flat stone embosomed in a frame- 
work of carefully trained ivy. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


By the obituary notice in the Atheneum of 
2 January, 1864, the Jilustrated London News 
of 9 January, and the 7'imes of 31 December, 
1863, William M. Thackeray died on 24 De- 
cember, 1863. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


PatronyMics (9 §, ii. 445; iii. 32).—Allow 
me to contradict Mr. PLarr’s statement that 
“the Basque patronymic is uniformly ena.” 
Ena is but the equivalent of “the...of.” Hn 
means of, and « is the definite article or 
demonstrative pronoun the, which determines 
the ofness of anything. It is without gender, 
and may be nominative, vocative, or accusa- 
tive—in the singular number, of course— 
according to its context. In certain circum- 
stances, therefore, it might be a patronymic, 
just as “the (...) of Adam” is as much a 
patronymic, when son is understood, as 
“Adamson.” Words like Pedrorena and 
Marticorena, adduced by Mr. PLartT, meaning 
“the house of Peter” and “the house of 
Martico,” are the names of places, properties, 
and estates. They may, of course, be taken 
as the surname of a family. Nearly all 
Basque surnames were once the name of a 
bit of land, describing it by some local 
feature. But there would be nothing 
characteristically or exclusively patronymic 
about such a name. It is merely a general 
genitival form, a possessive of the widest 
application. Modern Basque has no equiva- 
lent of the Teutonic and Keltic patronymics. 
Some fanciful writers, suhasioaly at Bilbao, 
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have lately tried to make up for this by 
using ar, tar, dar, properly meaning “ native 
of,” or “dweller in, such and such a place,” 
instead. I have always thought that the z 
or ez at the end of such a name as Gon- 
zalez (=by the lover of good) might be an old 
sque progenitive ending, equal to /y in 
= begotten by” or in “a child dy his first 
wife.” PALAMEDES. 


“COMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
HORN ” (7"" 8. iv. 323 ; vii. 257, 376).—Although 
it is now rather more than ten years since 
my previous reply, at the second of the above 
references—and when I presented to your 
original correspondent herein, Mr. J. Exvror 
Hopek1ix, the curious emblematical picture 
to which I referred—-the subject is doubtless 
still of considerable interest to many ; and I 
have, therefore, much pleasure in making 
publicly known through your columns my 
recent find of the almost unknown ballad 
alluded to in the lines from Fletcher's ‘ Wife 
for a Month’ (IIT. iii.), which bear upon the 
same, viz. :— 

Thou wilt look to-morrow else 

Worse than the prodigal fool the ballad speaks of 

That was squeezed through a horn. 


This amusing ballad is in the Roxburghe 
(ii. 138), Pepysian (ii. 92), and Huth (i. 96) 
collections, and is entitled ‘The Extravagant 
Youth ; or, an Emblem of Prodigality, with 
the following as the moral of the sad story 
immediately below :- 
Tho’ he was stout, he can’t get out, 
in Trouble he ’l remain : 
Young men, be wise, your Freedom prize, 
bad company refrain. 
It relates to a young and foolish gallant 
(the prodigal son), who, by his extravagance, 
squandered in riotous living the wealth which 
his miserly father had acquired by usury, 
and so led not only to his own arrest and 
imprisonment tor debt in one of the Compter 
eg whence he was unable to get on 
ut also to his father’s ruin and confinement 
in Bedlam as a lunatic. The ballad con- 
tains a well-executed woodcut, representing 
in the centre a youth falling head foremost 
into the mouth of alarge bu le-horn, which has 
for its suspension a cord fastened in a bow, 
with tassels attached. Out of the little end 
of the horn another unfortunate individual 
is unsuccessfully endeavouring to extricate 
himself, his head and neck alone protruding. 
On the right-hand side stands an elderly 
man (probably intended for the sheriff) 
in a long furred gown and wearing a skull 
cap, with a female (the youth’s mother ?) on 
his left, and a young man (one of her sons?) 
on his right. On the other side is a mad- 


house displaying the sign of “The Fool,” 
represented in the costume of a jester. Two 
of the inmates (one possibly the father) are 
looking out from behind the window-bars, in 
the distance being a large house and trees. 
The last line of the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth couplets refers to the extravagant 
youth “sticking in the horn,” which latter 
word is explained to be symbolical of a 
debtor’s prison by the last of the eight 
mene, in which, after expatiating on his 
wild career, he says in lamentation :— 

Now here an Example | must remain, 

My freedom I never expect again ; 

Young Gallants, be warned, such ruine shun, 

Which has both my Father and I [me] undone 

All comforts now from us are flown, 

My Father in Bed/am makes his moan, 

And I in the Counter a Prisoner thrown : 

This Horn is a Figure by which it is known. 
There is no printer's name to the Rox- 
burghe copy, but the Pepysian is “ printed 
for J. Deacon, in Guiltspur-street. In Black- 
letter with one woodent. Date as licensed 
by Richard Pocock, 1685-1688.” Of this 
period is the costume of the figures shown in 
the woodcut. 

The subject of my late picture, as above 
which may be contemporary with the date 
of the ballad, although I had previously 


| considered it to have been executed between 


1720 and 1760—as well as that of the much 
earlier one in his possession described by 
Mr. Hopexrn, appears to be now, at length, 
pretty fully elucidated. 


Joun Free, D.D. (3™ S., vii. 420; 4% S. iii. 
336, 413).— This eccentric character is de- 
scribed as Doctor in Divinity, vicar of East 
Coker in Somerset, Sir John Leman’s Lec- 
turer at St. Mary Hill in London, lecturer 
of Newington Butts, sometime Chaplain of 
Christ Church, afterwards Fellow of Hertford 
College, and, during the late rebellion, Vice- 
Principal of Alban Hall. (What rebellion ! 
that of 1745?) In May, 1764, he seems to 
have preached at St. Mary’s, before the Uni- 
versity, on ‘The Analysis of Man,’ adding 
to the sermon, in the printed copy, a curious 
detailed account of the (supposed) sponta- 


neous combustion of one Grace Pitt, of Ips- 
wich, in May, 1744. In 1761 he dedicates a 
discourse under the same title to the young 
King George ILL. in language of uncommon 
acerbity and insolence :— 

“It is such a Sermon, as Your Majesty is not 
likely to hear from many of your Court-Chaplains ; 
whose Discourses are seldom calculated so much for 
the Information of George the Man, as the Adula- 
tion of George the Good......I bid Your Majesty 
Farewel—-only desiring Your Majesty not to forget 
a certain Petition, which otherwise may be re- 
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membered to your Disadvantage by Him, who is 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, and in whose 
Hands Your Majesty is but an Atom.” 


In 1766 we find him putting forth “The Plan 
of a Free University, to be founded in England 
by her Imperial Majesty the Empress of all 
the Russias, with the assistance of the Revd. 
Dr. Free.” ‘This was to have its site in the 
village of Newington Butts. The building 
was to be after a design of Inigo Jones, with 
“Gothick cloysters” in front, the pillars of 
which should resemble the bodies of small 
palm trees. Scholars of all nations and 
religions were to be received. For their 
use Dr. Free drew up a “Specimen of an 
Universal Liturgy, in English, French, and 
Latin.” This consists of the daily Offices, 
reduced by excision and otherwise to a Uni- 
tarian basis, so as to comprehend Persians, 
Turks, and Jews. At this time he was con- 
ducting a boarding-school for foreigners at 
Newington Butts, “ without giving the least 
Offence to their Religion.” From the note 
in the Third Series it appears that he died 
9 Sept., 1791. Ricnarp H. THoRNTOoN. 

Portland, Oregon. 


SHAGREEN (9 iv. 68).—If GuINEVERE 
can get at a file of the /rish Naturalist, she 
will find, in a volume of 1897 or 1898, some 
meagre notes enough about shagreen, which 
| wrote for the Dublin Microscopical Society 
and they thought worth printing. The art 
of making it is not lost, but still exists in 
great perfection in Japan. The best shagreen | 


recollections of mine, and wishing to help 
GUINEVERE should better and more reliable 
information be wanting, [ called upon two 
tradesmen whose names at once occurred to 
me and inquired whether they used shagreen 
in their trade. The firms are Messrs. Asprey 
of New Bond Street, and Messrs. Leuchard & 
Son of Piccadilly, both of whom showed me 
articles made of shagreen. The former firm 
further informed me that they had recently 
covered a table for the King of Siam and 
made a writing set in shagreen for a Russian 
grand duke; the latter that they kept in 
stock writing sets, jewel-cases, &c., covered 
with shagreen, and both stated that, so far 
from regarding it as a lost art, they were 
prepared to execute at once orders in that 
material. As to GUINEVERE’s further question, 
it might be solved by reference to any encyclo- 
edia. I gather from the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ and other authoritative sources 
that the name itself is derived from the Per- 
sian séghri, the back of a beast of burden ; 
that common shagreen consists of the skins 
of various species of sharks and rays, prepared 
similarly to parchment ; that the best, or Per- 
sian shagreen is a kind of tanned parchment 
with an artificial grain pi ented on it by 
pressing into the substance while in a damp 
state the small round seeds of a species of 
oosefoot. Probably, as the name denotes, 
— or asses’ skin was first used for the 
purpose, and a variety of leather made from 
such skins, of a green colour and with a granu- 
lated appearance, is prepared in asimilar way 


is white or dyed, and may be left rough or 
filed down and polished. The latter is the sort 
used for toys and trinkets. White shagreen 
is chiefly produced by T'rygqon sephen, an| 
East Indian stingray. The black shagreen | 
used by our sword-cutlers is the skin of a 
dogtish of the Atlantic (Centrophorus). It is | 
stained. Artificial shagreen was made, and 


to parchment; and here again, while the 
fonda is still soft, the seeds of a species of 
Chenopodium are embedded in it, and the 
surface is afterwards shaved down so that the 
characteristicgranular appearance is obtained, 
and the material is then dyed with oxychlo- 
ride of copper. Shagreen is not an expensive 


| substance in itself, but the cost is much in- 


probably still is, of horses’ and asses’ skin, | creased in consequence of the hardness of the 


and there is plenty of it yet. I am writing on 
a cheap blotting-book lined with it. 
W. F. Srycvarr, late LCS. 


material, and the skill required in using it. 
I understand that France is the chief seat of 
the manufacture, and that the quality and 


One of my earliest recollections is of the | colour of modern shagreen are not equal to 
shagreen case in which my maternal grand- | those of the same material - years ago. 


mother used to carry her spectacles some 
forty-five years ago. I have just seen an ex- 
actly similar case in a Piccadilly tradesman’s 
shop. From time to time, up till quite/ 
recently, I have seen exposed for sale writing- | 


cases, cigar-cases, spectacle-cases, and such- 


. A. Russet. 


Shagreen is described in Webster's ‘ Diction- 


| ary’ as the skin of a horse or an ass :— 


“Prepared skins of horses, asses, mules, &c., 


grained so as to be covered with small round pim- 


jles or granulations. The skin is steeped in water, 


like articles, undoubtedly covered with sha- scraped and stretched on a frame ; small seeds are 


green, and 
GUINEVERE’S query that preparing shagreen 
asa lost art was in question. Being inter- 
ested in the matter, owing to these early 


I was not aware until | saw | forced into it; it is then dried and the seeds are 
shaken out, leaving the surface indented. CS The skin 
is afterwards polished, soaked, and dyed. 


I have in my collection a pinchbeck watch 
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| 
by Thomas Tompion, the case of which is | 
covered with shagreen. As a covering for 
boxes, cases, &c., it appears to have gone out | 
of fashion. T. Seymour. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 
[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


St. Mary MarTreton, on WHITECHAPEL 
Cxaurcu (9 iv. 66).—There is no doubt 
that the herb called knapweed was also known 
as matfellon; but whether it is “very likely 
that this herb may have been cultivated near 
the original White Chapel, which con- 
sequently would become known as St. Mary 
where the Matfellon grows, or briefly, St. Mary 
Matfellon,” is another question. No special 
reason is given for matfellon being cultivated 
at this particular spot, nor do I know of any 
other London church which was named after 
the vegetation that surrounded it. The 
princigien on which most of the London 
churches received their designations are 
tolerably clear. In the case of a large num- 
ber, topographical considerations determined 
the name. Thus, we have St. Michael’s “de 
/Edredeshuda,” St. Michael’s “de Foro,” 
St. Mary’s “atte Hulle,” St. Nicholas “ad 
Macellas,” and many others. In other cases 
the churches were named after an individual 
or a family, as St. John Zachary, St. Margaret 
Moyses, St. Bennet Shorhog, St. Martin Out- 
wich, St. Laurence Poultney, and others. It 
therefore seems to me much more reasonable 
to suppose that the church of St. Mary in 
Whitechapel was named after some member 
of the ancient family of the Matfelons than 
after a weed that may, or may not, have 
grown in its neighbourhood. I have on a 
previous occasion given reasons for this sug- 

estion, but cannot at this moment lay my 
1and on the reference. W. F. Prrpgaux. 


HEXHAM AND THE AuGusTALEs §. ii. | 
241, 391; iii, 8, 410; iv. 34).—At the last | 
reference we are told that “it is interesting | 
to compare the matured conclusions of the 
scholar best qualified to speak upon Roman 
Britain with Mr. Appy’s contention that Hex- | 
ham was a Roman municipium.” It is also | 
interesting to compare what I actually said 
with Mr. STEVENSON’s interpretation of my | 
opinion. My own words were: “I am not | 
aware that any direct evidence exists to 
show whether Hexham was a municipium or | 
not.” What I say is that the town contained | 
a magnificent Roman basilica—a fact which | 
of itself is evidence of the existence of some | 
kind of municipal institution. I have not 
contended that Hexham was a municipium in | 
the classical sense of that word. 

The “matured conclusions” of Mr. Haver- | 


[9 S. IV. Ave. 5,°99. 


field are then quoted. Mr. Haverfield, it 
seems, thinks that the existence of a Roman 
town at Hexham is by no means proved by 
the inscribed stones which have been dis- 
covered there, for they may all have been 
carried up the river from Corstopitum. This 
— is not new; it was given before 
Mr. Haverfield was born, aad may even 
be found in such a popular book as 
Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary.’ There 
was another scholar who devoted a long life 
to the study of the Roman Wall and the 
Roman towns in its vicinity. Dr. Bruce says: 
“Some have supposed that the Roman stones 
used in the construction of the church have 
been brought from Corchester. This surely 
cannot have been the case, as there is abun- 
dance of stone in the immediate vicinity of 
Hexham.”* He further says that Hexham is 
“no doubt the site of a Roman station.”+t 
Better, however, than either of these opinions 
is the statement of Prior Richard, who, in a 
passage which I have already quoted, speaks 
of Hexham as “now indeed a mean town, and 
sparsely inhabited, but, as testified by ancient 
remains, once ample and magnificent.” In 
a note on this passage Canon Raine says: 
“Richard speaks of the town as full of ruins, 
which he could see around him ; Roman, no 
doubt, as well as Christian.” 

My last letter dealt with the crypt under 
the church, and I showed that this subter- 
ranean room, like that at Ripon, corresponds 
in all the details of its form with the crypt 
under the remains of the ruined basilica at 
Pompeii. As the crypts at Hexham and 
Ripon, like that at Pompeii, both stood be- 
neath the western ends of the basilicas to 
which they respectively belonged, it is certain 
that they must be ascribed to an age of a 
basilican building which had not yet adopted 
the eastward position of the tribunal or its 
apse. 

“Since Roman inscriptions,” says Mr. 
Stevenson, “are used as materials for the 
construction of the Hexham crypt, it is clear 
that it cannot be a Roman edifice.” It is not 
clear at all. In old churches and other old 
buildings it is a very common thing to find 
that incised stones which have been used in 
some other structure, or which for various 
reasons have been rejected, have been used 
again as building material. This state of 
things is often noticed when an old church 
is being “restored.” Inasmuch as crypts 
were usually plastered and colour-washed, 
any old or disused material would do well 


* ‘Handbook to the Roman Wall,’ 1885, p. 82. 
+ Ibid, p. 78. 
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enough. The crypt at Hornsea, East York- | 


CROMWELL ‘TERCENTENARY (9 iii. 


shire, is built of sea cobbles, though the walls | 366).—The following list of articles, prin- 
above are of fine ashlar. The smooth inner | cipally appearing in newspapers printed in 


walls of the Norman keep at Castleton con- 
tain broken pieces of zigzag Norman mould- 
ing. Yet the outer walls contain pilasters 
with typical Norman capitals. Just in the 
same way the old stationers used up any odd 
scraps of inscribed parchment to bind books, 
or to aftix seals to 

Canon Raine observes that the words of 
Malmesbury “testify to the Roman origin of 
— Malmesbury says that Wilfred 


“arbitratu quidem multa proprio, sed et cemen- 
tariorum, quos ex ma spes munificentie at- 
traxerat, magisterio. Ferebaturque tunc in populo 
celebre, scriptisque etiam est inditum, nusquam 
citra Alpes tale esse wedificium. Nunc qui Roma 
veniunt idem allegant, ut, qui Hagustaldensem 
fabricam vident, ambitionem Romanam se ima- 
ginari jyrent. Adeo tot temporum et bellorum 
injuriz vetustatem eedificiis non tulere.”* 


In Malmesbury’s day neither the ravages | 
of time nor war had removed this splendid and | 
ancient basilica. I can quite understand how 


one who is ready to believe that this Roman 
town was rebaptized after a man called 
Hagosteald should be ready to assert that 
my conjecture about a connexion between 
the Augustinian canons of this place and 
Augustalian priests is “impossible.” Never- 
theless, it has yet to be shown how these 
monks became settled in Hexham ; how they 
got their splendid town-hall and their large 
estates in the town and neighbourhood. It 
is all very well for the chroniclers to say that 


Queen Ethelred gave the town and the sur-| A 


rounding country to her beloved St. Wilfred, | 
that St. Wilfred went to Rome to learn how 
to erect a basilica, and then founded a 
monastery at Hexham at his own cost. Such 
a story would adorn a book of fairy tales ; it | 
is very pretty, and outrageously improbable. | 
One wonders how Ethelred could prove her | 
title back to Hagosteald, if ever such a man | 
owned the town. One wonders, too, how the 


| 


saint got the money to do all this prodigious | 


Northamptonshire, all this year, will doubt- 
| Jess in some instances form additions to your 
correspondent’s list :— 


The Celebration of Cromwell’s Tercentenary.— 
Wellingborough News, 24 February. 

Cromwellian Demonstration at Market Har- 
borough. — Wellingborough News, 31 March. 

Cromwellian Demonstration at Market Har- 
borough.—Kettering Leader, 31 March. 

The Cromwell Tercentenary. — Wellingborough 
News, 14 April. 

The Cromwell Tercentenary. — Northampton 
Daily Reporte r, 15 April. 

The Cromwell Tercentenary Celebrations. — 
Northampton Mercury, 21 Ant 

The Real Cromwell. By W. Ryland D. Adkins.— 
Mercury, 21 April. 

Cromwell's Birthday. The Great Protector of 
Northamptonshire. —Aettering Leader, 21 April. 

The Cromwell Tercentenary.—Aettering Leader, 


21 April 


il. 

The Bust of Oliver Cromwell in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons.— Northampton Herald, 22 April. 

Oliver Cromwell. Naseby (Advertisement). — 
Mercury, 21 April. 

Celebrations of the 300th National Anniversary.— 
Reporter, 22 April. 

The Greatest Interest in Jewish Circles. — 
Reporter, 24 April. 

The Lord Protector honoured in his own County. 
—Northampton Evening Telegraph, 24 April. 

Tercentenary of One of the Greatest of English- 
men.—Daily Telegraph, 24 April. 

Cromwell’s Birthplace. — Daily Telegraph, 24 
April. 

‘he Tercentenary of the Protector. — Daily 
Graphic, 25 April. 

Cromwellian Tercentenary Celebrations at Wel- 
lingborough. — Northampton Daily Chronicle, 25 
il. 
Tercentenary of Cromwell's Birth.—Reporter, 25 
April. 

— Celebrations. Meetings at Welling- 
borough. — Reporter, 25 April. 

The Birth of Oliver Cromwell and Puritan Work 


for Christ. By Rev. F. W. Aveling.— Reporter, 26 
A 
A 


of Cromwell's Birth.—Reporter, 26 

pril 
Commemoration of Cromwell’s Birthday. — 

Reporter, 26 April. 

esolution on the Tercentenary of the Birth of 


amount of building, and to pay for the | Cromwell.—Reporter, 26 April. 


frescoes and other decorations of this marvel | 
of architecture. The whole thing smells of | 
the forged charters which these good men so | 
often “put in” as the foundations of their | 
titles; and, until I am better informed, I 
shall continue to think it possible that 


“ Augustaldensis ecclesia” was a child of the 
Augustales. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


‘Coll,’ iii. 259, in Raine’s ‘Hexham,’ 


Cromwell Tercentenary.—Daily Chronicle, 26 


April. 


Cromwell’s Memory.— Dai/y Telegraph, 26 April. 
Striking Tribute to Cromwell.—Evening Tele- 


graph, 26 April. 


Burial-place of Cromwell.—Reporter, 27 April. 
The Greatness of Cromwell.—Christian World, 27 


April. 


he Cromwell Tercentenary. The Free Churches 


Celebrations.—Christian World, 27 


wil. 
Remarkable Demonstration at 


Daily Chronicle, 28 April. 


The Most Notable Hvent of the Week.—Mercury, 


28 April. 
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The Cromwell Tercentenary. Public Celebra- 
tions. — Mercury, 28 April. 

Demonstrations at Naseby.— Mercury, 28 April. 

Honouring Cromwell’s Memory. — Mercury, 28 
A il. 

The Cromwell Tercentenary.— Wellingborough 
News, 28 April. = 

The Protector’s Grave—Westminster, Naseby, 
or the Thames ?—Kettering Leader, 28 April. 

Tercentenary Meetings at Wellingborough.— 
Wellingborough News, 28 April. : 

Tercentenary Celebrations at Huntingdon.— 
Wellingborough News, 28 April. ; 

The Free Churches’ Celebration at Huntingdon. — 
Peterborough Standard, 29 April. 

Pilgrimage through Cromwell Land. — Pefer- 
horough Standard, 29 April. 

The Last of the Cromwell Pedigree.— Peterborough 
Standard, 29 April. 

Stories woven by the Restoration Biographies. — 
Peterborough Standard, 29 April. 

A National Statue for his Native Town.—Peter- 
borough Standard, 29 April. 

A Notorious Fen Farmer.— Peterborough Adver- 
tine April 29. 

Cromwell Celebrations. A Week’s Panegyrics.— 
Pete rhorough Advertiser, 29 2 - 

The Protestant Protest at Naseby.—Reporter, 29 
April. 

The Lois Weedon Vicar and Cromwell. — Reporter, 
29 April. 

tection for a Cromwell Library and Museum. 
— Reporter, 29 April. 

Tercentenary in the Historic Village of Naseby.— 
Herald, 29 April. 

Cromwell Tercentenary Celebration at Welling- 
borough. — Herald, 29 April. 

Cromwell Tercentenary Celebration at Historic 
Naseby.— Herald, 29 April. 

Cromwell in Northamptonshire. By John T. 
Page. — Reporter, 1 May. 

The Descendants of Oliver Cromwell.— Reporter, 
3 May. 

Where is Cromwell's Grave ?—Christian World, 
4 May. 
Dr. Parker’s Language.—Christian World, 4 May. 

In Cromwell's Country. The Local Celebrations. 
—Christian World, 4 May. 

Cromwell Celebration. — Baptist Times and 
Freeman, 5 May. 

Cromwell Library for Naseby.— Mercury, 5 May. 

Oliver Cromwell. The King without a Crown.— 
Mercury, 5 May. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox and Historic Holmby.— 
Mercury, 5 May. 

Cromwell the Big.—Chicago Standard, 6 May. 

pain and Music. By John T. Page.— Reporter, 
May. 

ees Memorial at Naseby.—-Christian World, 
1! May. 

Anniversary of the Battle of Naseby.— We/ling- 
horough News, 12 May. 

Free Church Demonstration proposed on 14 June. 

Kettering Leader, 12 May. 

Bibliographical List of Books relating to King 
Charles L and Oliver Cromwell.— Mercury, 19 May. 


Joun Taytor. 
Northampton. 


THe Devit’s Orrerine (9 iv. 68).—-See 
some references collected by me in ‘ Popular 


Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India,’ ii. 
92; and add for Scotland, Rogers’s ‘Social 
Life,’ i. 22, ii. 204. . CROOKE. 


In addition to the reference to the ‘ Devil’s 
Dip’ in the First Series of ‘ N. & Q..’ given by 
the Editor, permit me to add ‘The Devil’s 
Plot of Land,’ for which see 8 S. x. 74, 219, 
324. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“SreaDiInG ” (9 §. iii. 226 ; iv. 77).—Mr. 
Atrrep Cuas. JONAS may rest assured that 
the note to which he takes exception means 
exactly what it says. It is based upon 
actual knowledge and personal use of the 
term under consideration, and neither owes 
anything to dictionaries nor refers to the 
bearing of etymology on its statements. The 
points made are that a certain mode of 
speech does exist, and for that matter has 
long existed, and that a distinction is drawn 
between two things that are regarded as 
separate. It is for Mr. Jonas to show that 
the information thus given is inaccurate. It 
may just be added that anything said in the 
note does not necessarily contradict what 
Jamieson in ‘Scottish Dictionary’ gives s.v. 
‘Stead.’ THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


An Earty THEATRICAL “Matinee” (9% 
iv. 67).—-Robert Wilkinson, in his ‘ Londinum 
Illustratum,’ and E. W. Brayley, in his ‘ De- 
scriptive Account of the Theatres of London,’ 
both state that the new Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, which was built on the site of 
the Cockpit, was opened on Thursday, 
8 April, 1663, with the ‘Humourous Lieu- 
tenant,’ “the play to begin at three o'clock 
exactly.” EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton, D.D. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Tut Bishop of London has written a short, wise, 
and serviceable history of the greatest of the Tudor 
monarchs, which is intended rather as an illustra- 
tion of character than as a history of an epoch. 
As might have been expected, he has been 
unable to disentangle the woman or the queen 
from the events by which her character was 
influenced and moulded, and his book is, natur- 
ally, a synopsis of the strife on the part of Rome 
to regain her lost ascendency in England. The 
estimate of Elizabeth formed by the ae 
differs little from that of previous writers, though 
he passes a slightly more unfavourable comment 
upon the attitude of Elizabeth towards men. At 
the time when Lord Seymour ventured upon in- 
decent familiarities with her she was but fourteen 
years of age, while Seymour was some twenty-five 
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years her senior. He was, moreover, tall, shapely, 
and handsome—qualifications that Elizabeth never 
failed to appreciate—and very distinctly enter- 
prising in his treatment of women. Elizabeth, it is 
held, ‘“‘showed no displeasure at his revolting 
attentions,” and when the exposure came “ had not 
the unconsciousness of absolute innocence.” This 
estimate, even if defensible, is severe. One prefers 
to think, with Froude, that the Admiral “‘ abused 
his opportunities to inflict upon the Princess an 
impertinent familiarity,” and to hold that Elizabeth 
was too young to estimate aright the significance of 
his proceedings. Our author will have it that she 
loved Seymour with the ardour of a passionate 
girl, and implies that she had compromised herself 
with him. What else is conveyed when, in chro- 
nicling her departure from Woodstock, it is said, 
“She had improved on her previous experience, 
and could leave her prison with her head erect”? 
Once more, @ propos of her conduct with Dudley, 
the Bishop says that as she looked back she must 
have been conscious that she was repeating a former 
experience. “She had endangered herself before | 
by a coarse flirtation with Seymour: now there 
was no one to call her to account, but she was | 
endangering her position by an unseemly flirtation | 
with Dudley.” It is the same woman in this 
respect that we see through the entire career—a 
woman in whom erotic tendencies frequently assert 
themselves, but who has prudence, self-possession, 
and empire enough over herself to prevent any one 
from obtaining a hold upon her. Commenting upon 
the death of Essex and the defeat of Elizabeth’s 
scheme for * retaining the allegiance of her subjects 
by their affections,” the Bishop justly and mourn- 
fully reflects, “‘The Tudor rule, it seemed, could 
never be free from the scaffold.” An excellent 
picture of the influence of the Counter-Reformation 
and of the dangers from Roman Catholic enemies 
is given, and the subject generally is well treated. 
In attempting to review the work we cannot but 
feel how much easier would have been our task, | 
and how much more useful would have been the 
book, had it been provided with an index. 


Acts of the Privy Council a. Edited by John | 
Roche Dasent, C.B. New Series. Vol. XVIIL. | 
(Stationery Office.) 

Tue latest volume of this admirable series begins 

on 1] August, 1589, a date immediately followed by | 

the assassination of Henri III. of France and the 
elevation of Henri of Navarre to a throne still 
bitterly denied him by the League. In her wish 
to support this monarch — still nominally, and 
perhaps really, a Huguenot—Queen Elizabeth was 
as much in earnest as she could be; and, though we 
hesitate to accept the statements of Froude con- 
cerning her munificence and lavishness, she tried to 
be of service. A contingent of 4,000 men, under the 
control of Lord Willoughby, was to be sent over to 

Dieppe, with a view to participate in the battle 

held to be imminent between the king and the 

Duke of Mayenne. This contingent exercised a 

perceptible influence on the events which preceded 

the battle of Ivry and the surrender of Paris. Many 
entries in the volume refer to the raising, arming, 
victualling, and officering of the four regiments, 
nominally of a thousand each, which were levied 
in London, Essex, Kent, and Hants. Among matters 
of private interest we hear of two daughters of 

John Fitzherberte, who are so obstinately recusant 

that there is ‘‘ no hope in respect of their obstinacie 


and their superstitious and erronious opinion.” 
Twelve gentlemen are appointed to attend the 
Erle of Lyncolne, who is sent by the queen to 
honour the marriage of “the Scottische King” to 
the daughter of the King of Denmark. With a 
view to the Dieppe expedition the Lord Mayor is 
instructed to “take upp in and about the Cyttye of 
London so many loose and masterles men habel! to 
serve us as shall suffice to complete the companye 
of captain Arthur Savage.” Spanish designs on 
Ireland occupy much time. Attention is also 
paid to Irish fortifications. On the whole, the 
volume, though important to the historian, is 
inferior in interest to many—it may even be said to 
most—of its predecessors. One entry records the 
sending to the Archbishop of Canterbury of a letter 
complaining of the inconvenience caused in the 
City of London by “‘ comon playes and enterludes,” 
and asking him to appoint some person well Jearned 
in divinity to confer with the Master of the Revels 
and one other, to be nominated by the Lord Mayor, 


|as to such “‘comedyes and tragedyes as are and 


shalbe publickly played by the companies of players 


| in and aboute the Cyttie of London. 


A_ SIXPENNY edition of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
uniform with ‘The Messiah,’ and giving, like it, 
the whole of the words and music, has been issued 
by Messrs. 8. Bagster & Sons. 


_ PROMINENT among the contents of the Fortnight/y 
is M. Claretie’s conference on Shakespeare and 
Moliére, to which we had the pleasure a few weeks 
ago of listening at the Lyceum Theatre. The 
translation is by Mr. Beatty-Kingston. We are 
glad to have the opportunity of studying M. 
Claretie’s words, especially the part in which he 
vindicates French writers +. the charge of being 
destitute of mystery, of crepuscular or lunar light. 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s quaintly named paper ‘ The 
Dying of Death’ is a species of sermon on Spinoza’s 
text, “Homo sapiens de nihilo minus quam de 
morte cogitat.” The fear of death is being 
replaced, he holds, by the joy of life. ‘Full lite 
here and now is the demand ; what may come after 
is left to take care of itself.” It is an interesting 
paper, but draws near what may be thought an 
eminently controversial question. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin continues his ‘ France since 1814,’ and 
deals, among other things, with the famous coup 
@état of Napoleon III. His attitude towards this 
is that of philosophic calm. He pronounces the 
act illegal and not justified by the public good. 


| but would extend to the emperor the benetit of 
| some extenuating circumstances. 


The repression 
that followed he pronounces abominable and 
useless. Mr. C. 8S. Bremner has a long paper on 
* London Buildings.’ A very curious subject for an 
article is ‘Bicycles as Railway Luggage.’ It is 
founded on recent legal decisions, and includes a 
plea for a revision and lowering of railway charges 
on cycles. Mr. Arthur Symons has a valuable study 
of Villiers de ’Isle Adam. The Rev. H. R. Haweis 
describes ‘Morocco up to Date,’ and Mr. M. A. 
Stobart claims to throw ‘New Light on Ibsen’s 
Brand.” ’ — Prof. Mahaffy, in the Nineteenth 
Century, derides * The Recent Fuss about the Irish 
Language,’ and explains his hostility to the en- 
deavour to revive Irish as the spoken language of 
the ye In the revival through Europe of many 
isolated tongues Prof. Mahaffy sees a retrograde 
step, and he complains with some bitterness of 
the attacks that are made on the scholars in Ireland 
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who dare to think independently. It is certain 
that his views will be unpopular with those who 
are most earnest in regard to the Celtic revival 
which is one of the signs of the times. ‘ Did Byron 
write “ Werner”?’ Such is the startling question 
asked by Mr. Frederick Leveson-Gower, who 
claims the authorship of that drama for his 
grandmother, the Duchess of Devonshire. He 
makes out a good case, and had need to do so to 
combat the inherent improbability that Byron 
even for the sake of his beloved Greeks, would 
condescend to publish as his own and take the 
money for a work written by another. The 
Duchess credited with the authorship is the 
heroine of Coleridge’s tine poem demanding 


0! lady nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learnt you this heroic measure? 


Sir William Des Veeux has an important con- 
tribution on ‘The Connexion of England with 
Newfoundland.’ It would have been much more 
read had it been in shorter divisions. It is quite 
contrary to the spirit of modern times to have 
yaragraphs extending over many pages. Mr. 
Btillman writes on *The Decameron” and _ its 
Villas.’ He discourages the claim of the Villa 
Palmieri to be one of the villas in which the 
narrators of the ‘Decameron’ assembled. ‘Why 
are our Brains Deteriorating?’ asks Col. Elsdale. 
He avowedly begs the question, assuming that they 
are so deteriorating, and is not at all convincing. 
Mrs. Orman Cooper in ‘The Humours of Ter-na- 
Nog’ gives some specimens of Irish humour. ‘ Life 
on the Nile south of Fashoda’ does not seem to pass 
in a paradise. ‘ Madame Necker’ repays perusal.— 
The Cornhill opens with ‘The Night Walk,’ a 
characteristic poem by Mr. George Meredith. 
Under the title ‘ The Sensibility of the Critics’ Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn tries conclusions with Mr. Andrew 
Lang and Mr. A. B. Walkley on the question of 
his estimate of the personal character of Miss 
Austen. His paper constitutes a smart onslaught, 
and may well provoke further dispute. 
Broome, in her ‘Colonial Memories,’ gives a 
dening account of the destruction that still goes on 
of humming birds, in spite of restrictive legislation. 
It is terrible to find, though we have always held 
the opinion, that next to the heartlessness and 
vanity of women the greed of the naturalist (!) is 
most responsible for the destruction of these lovely 
creatures. M. Maurice Maeterlinck writes on 
*The Modern Drama,’ and Mr. Wilson Greg on 
*The Pastoral Drama on the Elizabethan Stage.’ 
The former finds the highest point of human con- 
sciousness reached in the dramas of Bjérnson, of 
Hauptmann, and, above all, of Ibsen. The latter 
deals pleasantly with a pleasant subject. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas in ‘Concerning Catalogues, and Mrs. 
Erroll on ‘ Pariahs of Western Europe,’ repay 
attention. Some of the fiction is excellent.—In 
Temple Bar ‘The Salons of London’ starts with 
the opening of a salon by Mrs. Montagu, deals 
with the Blue Stocking Club, and passes on to 
Holland House and Gore House. Nothing very 
new is said, but the whole rambles pleasantly on. 
*Some Poets in Love’ deals with Carew, Waller 
Donne, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. A spirited account is given of Norman 
Ramsay, a brilliant soldier, the subject of one of 
the few instancesof Wellington’s masterful injustice. 


Doctors,’ Mr. C. W. Heckethorn gives stories old and 
new concerning eminent professors of the healing 
art, craft, or mystery, and contrives by implication 
to show little respect for their successors. ‘Some 
Literary Landmarks of a Northern Height’ is occu- 
pied with Joanna Baillie, Keats, Johnson, and 
many other residents of Hampstead, to which 
attention now seems particularly directed. Mr. 
H. Schiitz Wilson gives the tirst of two papers on 
* Massinger’s “ Fatal Dowry.”’ The treatment thus 
far is mainly biographical or historical. ‘A Cum- 
berland Parish’ deals with Hayton, and has anti- 
quarian interest.—Mr. C. W. Gedney, in the English 
llustrated, under the title of ‘ Victims of Vanity,’ 
writes of the birds sacrificed to the cruel ignorance 
and heartlessness of woman, the most inaccessible 
and unteachable of responsible beings. We wish 
he could find a way to reach her heart or con- 
science, whichever may be the less hard. ‘The 
Evolution of the Modern Man-of-War’ is a timely 
paper. ‘Pests of the Wire’ gives a good account of 
the dangers to which telegraph posts and under- 
ground or submarine wires are subject. ‘ Rose and 
Chrysanthemum’ is in a more cheerful vein than in 
previous numbers.—Prof. Hales tells us in Long- 
man’s the origin of Great Ormond Street, which is, 
it appears, named after James Butler, second Duke 
of Ormond, who died at Avignon in 1745 in the en- 
joyment of a pension from Spain. M. Paul Bourget 
has a fine paper on ‘The Critical Essay in France.’ 
People should read what Mr. Haggard says, in ‘A 
Farmer’s Year,’ about the English and American 
alliance, and the battle of Armageddon. An essay 
on Madame de Sévigné is charming, but has what 
must be called a vile phrase—‘‘ Depending upon 
undependable posts.” *A Change of Clothes’ is a 
delightful story. Mr. Lang gossips in most agree- 
able fashion on all things and a few others. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

THORNFIELD Bumble-puppy”).— All that is 
known about this game, a sort of “ nine-holes,” is 
given in * H.E.D.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertis- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


For Twelve Months 
For Six Months ... 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 


Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1598. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 63d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had : 


=? UNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
898. 


me Soman CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 


CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
898, 


The JUNIAN Comraevaass, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 


a SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHENEUM for July 29 contains Articles on 
MR. GARDINER’S OLIVER CROMWELL. 
A SCHOUL HISTORY of GREECE. 
BALZAC in ENGLISH. 
PROF. MAITLAND’S ROMAN CANON LAW in ENGLAND. 
FOLK-LORE of NORTH YORKSHIRE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Giles Ingilby; War to the Knife: The Craze of 


Christina; The Strange Story of Hester Wynne; An Obstinate 
Parish ; Zobeir ; Satan finds some Mischief Still. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


EXPECTATION; NELSON at NAPLES; AN’ PURBLI 
CATIONS ; PARISH REGISTERS ; SIGEK di IRAKANT; MK 
MIALL’S ‘POEMS’; MRS. FITZGERALD of “SHALSTONE’, ‘The 
CUSTUDY of LocAL RECOKDs. 


AL»o— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Text-Books ; Astronomical Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The British School at Athens; Library ‘Table; Hooks on 
Roman Hritain, Elementary ‘Text-Books ; The Archwological In- 
stitute in Suttolk ; British Archwological Association at Buxton ; 

ip. 


MUSIC :—Works on Wagner; Library Tabie; New Music ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—The Religion of Shakspeare ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA: UM for July 22 contains Articles on 
MR. MURRAY'S EDITION of BYRON. 
A STUDY of BURMESE ROYALTY. 
A FRENCH VIEW of LESSING. 
The QUEST of FAITH. 
A BOOK on the EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. 
RECORDS of a HAUNTED HOUSE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Silence Farm ; The Perils of Josephine ; The Untold 
Half; Konnie Maggie Lauder; The secret of Sorrow ; Mr. Passing- 


ham ; The Gods Saw Otherwise ; Anna Marsden's Experiment ; Le 
Journal de Marguerite Planti 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
| SHORT STORIES. 
MILITARY LITERATURE. 
SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY. 
| OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1899; JOHN WARNER; The a 
UNIVERSITY ‘The KING'S QUAIK 
ROMAUNT of the ROSE’ ALES ; * LETTRES de CATHERIN | iE 
de MEDICIS'; The BISHOP of LIMERICK. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Literature of Engineering ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—Masters of Mezzotint; British Archeological Associa- 
tion; Notes from Kome ; Sale ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA : -M. Claretie on Shakspeare and Moliére ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
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TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
* It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 
“* A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after iis own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and yo, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Rdition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn bands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and cliaotic gloom.” — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

* There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Kngitish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attituve were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

** The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty iu a very high 
degree." —/rish Laily /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such — as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most pl feelings and incid 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because be has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays whieh make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Mall Gazette. 
N&W BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published 
JOHN PRANCIS at bream’s buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, August 5, 1899. 
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